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Politics in South Carolina need not concern us greatly. This is a "white supremacy" state par excellence (though it did manage to retire an atrocity like Cotton Ed Smith) ;10 it is one of the few states (Alabama is another) where a person must have a certain amount of property to vote. Nevertheless South Carolina has a curious eruptive quality. For instance one senator, Olin D. Johnson, was once a mill hand, and the new governor, J. Strom Thurmond, a youthful war veteran, is a distinct liberal I asked a Charleston friend why Cotton Ed Smith had not left a machine. Answer: "Because he never had one." The chief political issue today is the white primary. When the Supreme Court decided in the Texas case that Negroes could not legally be excluded from primaries, South Carolina evaded this by repealing its own electoral laws ; by so doing, the pretense was put forward that the primary is purely an affair of the Democratic party, with which the state 'has nothing to do; hence, it is not bound to intervene if a "private organization" like the Democratic party chooses to restrict its "membership."11
The Negro community' is, on its side, self-conscious and adult, and South Carolina is the only state in which Negroes have, in effect, sought to establish their own political party. This striking development came in 1944. Membership in this Progressive Democratic Party, as it is now called, includes whites also; that it had a considerable success was a painful shock to traditionalists. South Carolina had, incidentally, no fewer than three different "Democratic" parties in 1944: the regular organization, the Progressives, and the "southern" Democrats who wanted to bolt the Roosevelt ticket and vote for Byrd. The background of this cannot be appreciated easily without cognizance of the fact that South Carolina for many years had a Negro majority. This dwindled, however, from roughly 150,000 in 1910 to about 46,000 in 1920; numerical preponderance then passed to the whites, and the white majority today is about 227,000. But this is too narrow a margin for white comfort I heard one doughty citizen of Charleston say, "If we could only have primaries that would eliminate 90 per cent of the Negroes, and also 50 per cent of the whites, all would be well!"
A saltily picturesque character is W. W. Ball, editor of the Charleston News and Courier. This veteran is accused of "not knowing yet that the War Between the States is over," and of being a "damned up-country-man"; his office is in the building where South Carolina voted for secession, and his vie5ws are idiosyncratic in the extreme; -he likes
10 Mr. Smith once walked out of a Democratic National Convention because the invocation was delivered by a Negro preacher, muttering, "Hell, he's as black as melted midnight!" Then he told his constituents, "The Negro minister was not put there to invoke divine blessing . . . He was asking for primary blessing." From Public Men In and Out of Office, p. 347-48.
11 Cf. Stewart Alsop in the New York Herald Tribune, September 16, 1946. The constitutionality of this artifice is yet to be tested.